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Scrip. Brit. J. 1. ch · 10. 
2 Mite L . Idi. a F. Fell. Ep. & Univ. Oxon. An 1674. 


more learned 
the * Conqueror 
by der, ee 


into this Mes 


+ 25 3 » * e 


lie ent : «fine rigcium 
ne in ſacris utebatur. — He flouriſhed A. 49 , 33 
Chrift, 1130, as Bale ſays,” when Heli was the Jewiſh High Prieſt. 
ont. Virunnius in 


Milton Engl. bift. p. 11. among whom was 3 a phyſician, 
e rete Clerks Ci. e. Scholar) com with him alſoe, 

vhyche was callyd Corineus ibo. -＋Id. Bale, 1. 2 tes 
| Confanth, 2 leriſq. „Fe. From the teſtimon 


many àntient 
phers attended King Brute and his Trojans, at. his entrance into 


Albion, 'with triumph, A. fol. a B. fol. 1. b. C. fol. 1. b. &. C. C. 


in D. ful. 1. a. in bib. is Id. we Arch. Bodl. intitled, 2 
_ ver ſorumM privilegiorum, atutorum & rerum memorabilium alma l.. 
 <ver/itatis . Oxon. dp pr Oxon:” Acad, deſcriptio edits. 
1602 , mmm {Jt chronice docow, 5 ee rh wviri a Cnc 
cum ipſo corum Rege ſupradicto pro corum L 
. In 2 . 205 MSS;' in bib. 
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4 relation of the country,“ came and ſeated them> 8 ; | 


ſelves with them, at a place, the moſt agreeable 
Setted i called in their native or mother tangue*, 
Greeklade,* &c.—a word made upon the 


40 The Hiftorie of the Univerſitie of Oxford ſeemeth to referre ite 
© beginning to certaine Greeke philoſophers that came into this 
&« iſland with Brute, and placed themſelves in a place not Jarre 


% Jiftaunt from Oxfurde.— Grafton Chron. anno 372. 


Pelleius Paterculus aſſigns the reaſon of the Greeks thus adven- : 
turing into foreign countries, that they might diſſeminate learning 


to the rude Albion; and what wiſe King would deny them ſchools © 


or a ſeminary for the uſeful purpoſe? And the King, who is repre- 
ſented wiſe and good, and uncommonly ſkilled in the Greek learn- 


ing (preface to Biſhop Tanner de Scripiorib.) would not deny him- 


were they delighted wit 


ſelf the company of learned men to converſe or adviſe with. — He 
publiſhed in Greek, ad Pandaſium Reg. ep. 1. ad 7. * Profu- 
ges ep. plures ; legeſq. Britannicas lib. 1. which Mr. Harding, in his 
Chron. ch. 14, affirms, were collected from the Trojan cuſtoms. id. 
Bale. I. 1. ch. 8. | x, „ 

S Perceiving the iſle to be not only, the greateſt in circuit, but 
.alſo the moſt plenteous of everie thing 1 to man, the ayre 
moſt wholeſome and temperate, the earth moſt apt to bring forth all 


| things that maye ſuſteyne the fleſh of beeves and muttons moſt feet 


and delicate, the wool moſt fine, not lacking anie thing of metall, 
having abundance of wood and timber to builde with; Alfo great 

and fayr ryvers, with great lakes and meergs of freſh water, and as 
well in them as the ſea, wherebye the countrie is environed, there 


was 72 plenty of fiſhes of divers ſorts moſt apt to be eaten They 
Wonder 


wonderinge and rejoycynge at their goode and fortunate arrival, &c. 

Grafton Chron. 4 part, 2 3. — but chielly for its rivers and groves | 
l this ſituation.— ropter ammum, fr atorum 

S nemorum adiacentium amæmnitatem, &c. Ia MSS. in Cotton. Sic 

fili lætantur lare. 8 3 | 

4 Patria Lingua.—Leland in Cant. in voce Ifidis vadum. 
© The various names by which this place has been called, will 


not ſuffer to aſcertain its genuine or true derivation; but this appears 


8 
” . * 


by no means of a Greek original. rec. (Saxon) Greek (i. e.) 
their ſituation, and Lade, (Celt.) on the confines of, or upon the 


river (Iſis) ; or from the Saxon Lade, praſectio, the coming of the 


Greeks hereto, Sax. Dict. a Manning, ” I 5 
The above author, Mr. Leland, interprets his meaning of its 
name, by Greecke Lond and Greclond, (i. e.) theſe Greeks land or 


place where they caſt their firſt let, or erected their primary ſtudy er 


ER --- 


_ -axtiennement Gree 


ſchool, near the Balleſtum. de Reg. in Hearne, p. 21. ſo Oroſus, 1. 1. on 
2 the babitation or . country of the Greeks. But 
Ir. Bullet deriving the name totally from the Celtic, a fpecies of 

the Greek language, forms this * of it: Grachelade, © 
Wy few ths — 

8 ICS: riwiere 


and convenient, at that time, for ſtudy, 


n ITY or Oxrokp. 3 


occaſions. vorabulo a re nato; Id. Leland.— qua 
Illic viri eximie dotti Gracam proſiteremur linguam. 
becauſe theſe very learned men profeſſed, and 
taught there the Greek tongue. 

Others were ſeated at a place equally eligible | 
FR its wholeſomeneſs and conve- And La. 
| niency,*. near the other, hence called tin-Lade. 

Latin- Lade. This was deſtined for a Latin ſchool.* 
bes two languages comprehended the 


dow a en compoſition: Monceau, tas (an * or EY 
& ad riviere; (i. e.) A city ſituated on the river Iſis, receivin 
| three or four rivers, or their — Memoirs on Celt. language 
v. 3. 361. ln an old Saxon MS. treating of eſtates belonging 
to monaſteries (the Saxons calling all places deſtined to literature hy 
this name) Greeklade, and Oxon are thus conſolidated or incorpo- 
med, 170 Epeczelade bypþ x1v hund hida q xv hund hiva v 
2er 1400 hides belong to Greeklade, and 1500 hides to 
ord ; which throws _ light, ſays Mr. Wheloc, not. in 
Bede) I. 4. ch. 2. to this very antient hiſtory, and gives us reaſon ts 
5 eraſe that Greeckelade and Oxon were originally the ſame in their 
extent, or but one place. And the farms or eſtates which be- 


75 = ed to the Græeleladians, after their quitting the former place for 


the latter, were brought into one ſtack, as their common patrimo 
In bib. Cotton. ad fin. Bedz, p. 347. Alt has been inen 
of many, * Greelad, Bellefitum, Lechlade, Ryd. yc ben, were but ſo 
Many terms f imous for Oxon.-—Vid. authors in Terr. Fil. —— 
And "all the old charts peak of Greeklad as contiguous, ar adjoining 
to Oxford, —_Of Cole ale alias in MSS. Oraphlade, Sc. q. a pep et 
Aryw, near Medley, half a mile from hence. Vid, in Hiſt. City. Add 
to this, a general tradition has ever prevailed, chat the old Univerſity | 
ſtood a little weſt of St. Giles's church, in the ſuburbs, of Oxon.-- | 
3 Portam. Boreal. ejuſcl. civit. Chron. Hyde MSS. Vid. & Hig. 
City. — The Right Rev. Editor of Camden's Britannia ex- 
lodes his an others opinion who make Crellad in Wilts the 
| feat of « 88 learning. It is evidently 3 Word, and 
derived from a far different cauſe. Brit. edit. 169 5, p. 258. n. 2. 
Nor is it, like the other, attended with, or fonts on many rivers 
or their branches; ; lain the Iſis pleno petit alves Crecoladum.---Lel and 
Com. in Cygn. v. - The Hiſtoriographer of . 
Sir Robert Atkins, "allo as much deeries is notion. Vid. his Hiſt 
df Glouc. in Lechlade. 
1 Primo PRO ſunt cum- Trojanis per Brutum Greci philoſophi, 
a d poſtea locus corum ſtudiis deputatus Grecklade dicebatur, 
ib. Univ. Oxon. ome is coll. v. 4. 167. 
t A quo quidem loco 0 reklade) non multum difflante fit 2 45 
ui — 1 inivr eos periti locum iis a ropriarunt | con | 
E btem, &c.—Rolſs in hiſt. R. Ang off er 
h Latinelade, ubi olim ſchola Latinorum, quæ ml vocatur "a 
Extthelade Juxta Oxoniam.—Fuerunt ante iſta tempora duo ſtudia in 
B 2 AO ; 


* 


Nemoved 


4 Fur HieToxy or THE 
learning of the greateſt parts of the then known 
world. At theſe they continued till a more fit or 


larger place was aſſigned them, for collecting their 
ſcattered and increaſing parties, in order for a 


more general ſeminary or '/iudy.—By favour of the 
Founder, theſe philoſophers were pitched upon 
to contrive and order the ſituation of the city.. 


No ſooner was the new ſeat erected or 


to Bellofi- made fit for their reception, than they 


tum. repaired to it, as to a well laid out gar- 
den, calling it their Belle ſitum, or ſweet ſitua- 
r Bos ae 


: Anglia; | Unum de Latino, & aliud de Greco; quorum unum Græci 


% 


poſuerunt apud Greglade qui modo dicitur Kirtlade, & ibidem lin- 


guam Græcam pro tempore docuerunt. Aliud vero Latini poſuerunt 


apud Latinelade, quæ modo vocatur Lechlade juxta Oxoniam lin- 
guam ibi latinam docentes. MSS. in bib. Cotton. ſub effig. Tiberi. 


Num. C. 13 edit. cum aliis Hiſt. Lond. 163. 
This latter ſeminary of learning has probably loſt its name and 
place, but by the terms, juxta Oxon. q. juncta (Ainſworth dict. in 


verb.) nigh, near to, or hard by. — Non. longe ab Oxonia.—** Not 


« farr diſtaunt from Oxenford, and ſuch. like expreſſions, it evi- 


_ dently implies this could not be meant of Lechlade in Wilts, above 
24 miles diſtant from hence, and more than an antient day's journey. 


1 He laid the foundation of that long - continued and learned 
Univerſity, now called Oxford, xt Caer-Mennit, (pro Memphric) 
Percy Enderbye Hiſt Brit. ed. 166. | : 


. Sunt' qui. tradiderunt ortum naſcentis Academize Oxonienſis ad 


proximum poſt evictam Trojam ſeculum ad Memphricium Regem & 
Auctorem poſſe referri Fitzherberin Acad. deſeript L-Leland, . 9, 115. 


- 


' Walter de Burly, Fell. of Merton Coll. Oxon. Tutor to King Ed. 


III. and deſervedly for his eminent learning ſtiled profundus, ſpeak» 


ing of the 8 ſituation of Oxford, and its ſelection for the ſeat 
of the Muſes, Notanda, inguit, ſunt tria; quod civitas ſana erit, 


muſt be open to the North and Eaſt, and mountainous in the | 
and Weſt, like as Oxford is ſeated, which was deſigned and ordered 


ia verſus Boream & Orientem plana eft & aperta, & Auſtrum occi- 
2 verſus monioſa, propter pu. Hs Borae & Orientis, & 
propter putredinem Aufl. & occidentis; ficut Oxonia que per induſtriam 
pbiloſapborum de Græcia fuerat ordinata. (i. e.) That an oy ny 


* 


by. the philoſophers that, came from Greece.“ — In problem Ariſtot. 
W 5 in bib. Cotton fol. 12.— Id. Plot. nat. Ant. Oxon. 331. 
Dr. 

Summa cum laude ſua florebat ufque ad regnum regis Mempbricii, 
acpotis Bruti. Hic literatorum Mecaenas extruxit crwitatem, Caer- 
Memre, a nomine ſuo vocatam, que. Oxonia hodie cluet, Pref. ad. 
Tanner Scriptor. | | 18 


with 


ilkins, ſpeaking of the ſchool or ftudy aforementioned, ſays, _ 


Vnaynnorry; oF ; Oxyord. $5, 


* Bellefſtum te rite vacant. Oxonia Wine 
Mumme fitu bellum, quid magis orbe tuo 757 ? 
This, may be called their 1ſt general Ruch. 
In theſe early times the Univerſity was a little 
way. that is about a quarter of a mile diſtant from 
the city, » the contrivers of it taking a pattern from 
their own country, for the Gymnaſia among the 
Greeks were ſeparate from their cities, on account 
that they ſhould, not bury in cities; it being pro- 
hibited by Solon's laws. And again by the Romans, 
at the promulgation of the 12 tables. They that 
affected learning among the Britains affected pri- 
vacy, delighted much in groves, which the Bellef- 
tum or Oxford at that time particular] y abounded 
with. Vid. hiſt. City. 
HFHither they Weben their fudia or ſebools, 
inſticuting and intitling theſe their Aca- The 
Aa or neger Of the Ball or ag on 


me the leafaunt ene bf. the place, . from thong 

the ſoil _ Oxford now ftaundeth, and there mug the li 

fciences,—Chron. anno $72. . | 
' Gracoladenſes taedio loci parum comments adfedtes no fr” guæ- 

A sviſſe, allefoſy. pratorum & amnium amænitate, quibus, bellofitum 
tanquam fecundo varie ludentts mad borto cingebatur, 40 commi- 
| gr afſe. —— Roſs de Reg. 

And again; on a large plain cloſe to the walls of Oxford, called 
Beaumond, becauſe'this comes neareſt to the old name of the town, 
viz. Belloſitum, therefore many think that the Univerſity of Greke- 
lade was tranſlated in the time of the Britains to Beaumond, or Bel. 

Leite. And Leland ſpeaking of Greclade 3 ſays, The 
teachers at Greclade led by the pleaſantneſs of the place, removed 
& to Caleva (one of the names of Oxford.) Vid. Pe N. City, p. 8. 
| 1 5 primum uit generale Audium Britanniæ lib. Univ. —Leland 
= 4- 167. 

Crevit. ibi poſteris diebus . nobile Audium generale ab inclita 
Univerfitate de Grekelade derivatum, fituat. inter flumina Thamifiae 
& Charwelli ĩbi obviantia.—Rofs. de Reg. 
© Phileſophi de Greclade pter amnium, pratorum, & nemorum 

* amanitatem, fludium ſuum tranflulerunt a Greclade ad Bellefitum 


* func Vocatum ; quem Poſtea Saxones nomingbant oe. — 
E. lib. Univ. Leland, v 4, 167. | | 
m Vid. Hiſt. City, p. 253. n | 8 


n Mr. Camden obſerves the places we now call Univerſities, were 
in former ages fitly called Studies; but the name of Univer/ity for 
public ſchools, firſt obtained about the reign of King Henry Il. — 
Brit. in Dobuni. - But with Mr. Camden's leave, the names 
of Univerſities and 3 are much antienter. 2 
3 : 


oY 


, the City, in St. Giless pariſh. © 


6 Tur His Tb Ty She” 
ſchoot here, built by them for this occaſion I in Se. 
Giles's patiſh, north of St. Joby's college (of which. . 


are. ſome remains at preſent) called 1 hence, 
Aula Greta, Aula Greecoladenfum, &c. Cee Hi . LY 


Near it was another hall of te at We" time. * 


3 aw» 


With the above relations agree the followin | . 5 


teſtimonies: <©* Prudent antiquify, as we may: 
i our annals, ſays the maſter of hiſtory, 


did even in the Britiſb age conſecrate this place 


. to the muſes; whom the tranſlated hither from 
* Ertetlade to a more fertile nurſery.” _ 

We find it written in our chronicles tar this 
| bas 192 in the time of on 1 alt inha« 


Ge ein — e 
Univerſality of the Scierices there taught, or ab very; Je among 
all the ſcholars there reſident. Of this opinion is Eraſmus, amo 
orhers. -In 842, and 848, the Popes Martin and Leo dikinguithed 
Oxford by this name; and there is now extant a deed: made 

' chard I. reign, between R. Sewy, citizen of Oxford, and the Priory 


of St. Fridiſwede, touching a certain tenement in-Oxford, wherein 
is made rg the © he plc 8 8 with — 


inſcription on it: 
Of another 3 the che Univerſity of 8 by, Fig Feld” ad pf King cr ge 


which alſo the ſame ſeal was affixed; «« irrefra that * 
ford was honguret with the title vf Univer/ity — fore · 


poch of time. But S Fat | feſt hight 2 
Ka ſignify the place of ſtudy, as the . 5 


placed, in which ſenſe the lawyers uſe it to this 


Academy received its name originally 8 neat of | 


near Ar aww, built by Cadmus the Phoeniciati, as ſome 
[op derive it from Academus, who founded a ſchool near Ades, 


5 * » 
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hence called Academia, and his ſcholars Academicks, - Here als ; 1 


3 Thos hr were called Academicks ; and Cicero is ſaid to 


| 1 


of that name, at Arr. Here be com 


Account "of fore 4 
242. 99 
"A a Frente B | BOT n ima 


| 3 Aa, ee e ok 


Puteoli, which he called Academia, by why 09 
his 


| UntynnoiTy or oOrrenb. „ 
ſland. conſecrated unte the 55 


N of this: 
Mules.” ? “ TO | 
« It is very Foe > fon antiont writings, 


that in the earlieſt times of the Britains, Oxford 5 


city was conſecrated to the Muſes,” _ 

- The ſame, in his epiſtle dedicatory,* after; ſpeak- 
ing of Athens, inde ad neo ang ae mula 
2 Oronia. 


Leland ſays, 66 there 1 in this times ab he: 5 
Britains, at Th ſhore, called Rd. geben, Greek and : 


Latin ſchools.” * 


Again, Iban read Jn ns ee ef ens 


Britains.” * 
« Chronicles and hiſtories aſſure us, (fays the 


above learned hiſtorian, Camden) ſeveral places 


&« in different parts of the world have been fa- 


derful antiquity, that the Latin and Greek ſchools 
flouriſhed "greatly at Oxenforde i in the times of the 


% mous for the ſtudies of arts and ſciences. But 


ef all ſuch places of fach. Oxford appean t 


« be of the moſt antient foundation 


&« Sue fundationis inſinuant hiftorie Brivanticn per 8 


antiguæ. Very ancient Eritiſh Hiſtories account 
and ſpeak of her foundation. 


What need we of further Sat} > The many 5 


Greek words ingroſſed in our language plainly ſhew 
the Pooltept of thefe philoſophers {oe before 
us. So the MSS- in Cotten as: before, Hi nbi. 
loſepbi qui Græci furrunt e in 122 æeſentem diem quali 
Jui veſtigium reliquerunt 


carned author, Sir _ 
Fe 1 has obſerves th the 33 of "or Ln 
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| having deen once very converſant in this iſland 
from their language, cuſtoms, manners, habitrs, 
Sc. which were continued even to Julius 
Cæſar's days, and are not as yet utterly rooted out 
from among us. The foorfteps, he continues, of 
the Greek language, is evidently ſeen, not only in 
-_- particular Britiſh words which agree in ſound and 
ſenſe,” but in the nature and idiom of the two lan- 
guages ——Of this fully ſee Sir Fo Price s Hi pe — 
 JSamme's Hift. and others. © 
Form of And they had in theſe early times their 
I form of - Academic diſcipline. ® 
Theſe philoſophers* (ſuch of them as were 
divines, called Druids). became very learned Pre- 
. Ceptors and Tutors to. the youth.“ | 
The youth met together in great numbers from 
all quarters, in order for ſtudy and e ſent by 
their parents or relations.* _ 
For a degree, or completion of their ſtudies in 
divinity, the ſtudents ſhould continue their lectures 
full 20 years, (more than 1 is now ee for a 
18 Doctor's degree.) 
Of Aſtronomy, Colmography Geometry, es. 
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x In their management * e are, they commits: none 
of _ to public Writing, a cuſtom favouring 1 much of the antient 
recks. 
- They delivered their miſteries by the fecret Cabala (2 ſpecies of 
Jew worſhip, deſcended from Pythagoras, who had imbibed this 
notion from the Jews) and to the days of Cæſar they continued to 
lock their religion from the vulgar. or others than themſelves, + 
Their publick records were preſerved: in Greek characters. No 
one was ſuffered to take or write any thing from, W 8 memoriter. 
— This was alſo a Greek faſhion 
y Cum igitur ſtudio literarum adeo illuftres evaſere Druidae, 
maxime conſentaneum vidotur penes hos ſapientiae magiſtros, ut ap- 
pellat Mela, juventutis erudiendae jus ac pri vilegium fuiſſe, ad bor ta- 
rentes filios ſuos awvide oblectabant, ut diſciplinae ſeverioris exercitio 
ſihacti, quo melius vita dirigatur, tnde di ſcant. e _ de — 
60. —Pref to Bp. Tanner ſcriptor. p. 4 7 
2 Cæſar de Bell. Gall. 1. 65 ch. 6. | 
« Id. _ . 
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_ UniverRstTY OT Oxro RD. 9. 
phyſicks, and Phiſiology; alſo of Ethicks, Law, 
and Divinity, were learned maſters and teachers. 
In theſe they held diſputations; in theſe they 

leltured the youth committed to their truſt. - D 
putant & tradunt juventuti, are the words of Cæſar. 
Though Cæſar, in referring the Gauls to Exg- 
land for diſcipline and arts, does not particularize _ 
mpbere, or in what part of England this prime ſeat 3 
of learning was, yet the ſtate of our philoſophers 
and matters here are repreſented by him much as 
they are in general at preſen. t 
But who will ſay Cæſar was not here himſelf, 
and viſited dr ſaw the Study or School? Caſar 
paſſed over the Tamiſe about Lrualenzaponp PIG - 
Wallingford, ten miles from Oxford; — © and he 
faught after about Cyrenceaſter, (now called Ciceaſ- 
ter his rout thus leading through or near Oxford. 
Nor were theſe acts of a private nature, but of 
a publick and general inſtitution as no in our 
Univerſities, — And ſo great was their fame in 
learning and diſcipline, that foreigners, eſpecially 
numbers of youths'from Gaul, to be maſters or 
adepts in theſe ſciences, travelled hither, as to the 
moſt learned ſeminary, for education.* 1 
And that the ſchools or colleges ſhould not be 


hindered in their ſtudies, it was a privilege par- 
ticularly indulged them by the King, not to be 
called off to the wars, to pay no tax, and to enjoy . + 
all manner of immunities this or other Univerſities 


414d. I. 6. ch. 6.—Id. Samme's Hiſt, ——Toland on the Druids, 
d Wood. f. 2. RR 3555 apa ES 

© Owte of an old Saxon booke, caullid of ſumme the Old Epg- 

liſch Hiſtorie, p. 194-— Leland's Coll. V. 4, 122. Bp. Kennet's - 
Par. Ant. p. 3, 4, 5, & ali e N 
Cefar, ut prius, ch. 6; and Smith as before. 
6.4: (ar q > 8 | 
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* — Caſar 


a > 


— ? 
* 
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aber mention an adminiſtration of publiex 


affai rs, parliament that ſat as now, a nobility 


Ain ſhort, a well-formed government which i im- | 


plies a neceſſity of ſchools, and an academy or 
cn 9 to perfect or complete the ſcholars for 


| - the ſenate, — or other — of life. 


- That cheſe, as other nations of the Greeks, had 


doubt. So. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and 
others, opened ſchools to inſtruct their country- 


men. They had not, as I can find, publick ſala- 
ries, but their merit and excellency in the liberal 
arts was che means ro procure them fame and ad- 


vancement. 


The chief 5 of an Univefſity certainly __ » 
to qualify men for civil and religious life, with- 


aut which they would differ little frm brutes. 


And though one deſign of erefting an Univerſity 


or publick ſchools, was to fit them for the worſhip 


of idols; theſe ends, however diverſified. in the 


object, were the ſame in fact that Chriſtians aimed 


ar in ſetting up theirs (i. fe) for the 1 improvement 


of religion and learning.“ 


N 5 dreſs in theſe primitive times. 
Bale, in his account of Kentigern, a Britain, 560 


years and more before Chriff, and member of : 
is Univerſity, ſpeaks of him thus habited,* 
. cone? Arie cents: | 


—— contectus lola. ; 


; Webſter in acad. ed. "Ih 

* Script. 0. To. $6. Fea 

t A Hor owis called alſo Capa & — Bale. 
. Ex Cougoul, Celt. or > Cre 


1 Pliny mentions Candida To 825 an emblem * and ſtudy g 


liſturbed. -— Ainſworth di Toga. — 
— , — iti, v. I, 45 5. 


And | 


* 


habe Gymnaſia, or publick fchools, is without 


Not to forget the uſe of the academick | 


— 


round. Solum DoBeres in theologia 


| | Unrvensrvy: or „bel. Tt 
And J. Wolf writes," iy veſtitu veteres uſt fulrunt 
cuculla, tunica, & Los of babies mn whereof Mr. 
Wood ſays, were habits 1 our mot - 
antient Academicks ' Nt 
The Tunic reached to the knees, or a tte 
plaited on the ſhoulders;: not unlike 
* the 3 veſtment of 


lower, was 
the 4 — 
ſcholars, called 
But the principal or IT7 3 Sees 
- the reſt, were the a, 4 Grotis rfl, i 
- 11 19 cover, called alſo Toga Cra] 
nica, and ſaid to he derived from the Prlaſgians as ar 
moſt antient Græciam of this Univerſity: This 
was part of our old dreſs, and made originally 
with looſe ſlee ves, not unlike that in after ages 
uſed by the Benediftine order. | 
the Piles, a wines, Or cap, was no on 
ſtrange thing to our Gracian or Britijþ-- © 
ſtudents In the earlieſt times the ſquare cap v was 
in faſhion; but long after the Doctors wore the 
utebantur rotun- 
dis pileis quando prisdicarunt populo, & c. Hence 
from the oldeſt records, ( Debent” omnes Theologi 
Dearpetiſis, Medici, & Lin in 
ceptionibus, re in ſuis pileis intareſſe ;. nes 
enam legiftas ibidem ofſe fine Tenis teneri eſftimamus. 
With re rd to this word Tens, ariſes another 
_ ſtatute, Quod nullus Baccalaureus legens, nh hd 
vel reſpondens' publite utatur Tuna vel girreto - 
The former of theſe, u Vitta, had an edging + AY 
of lace « or ribands oy different colours about itz 


. 


mn In lib. lect. ch. 6. 

n Hiſt. f. 26. 

Hon. Ang. ch. 233, Du re. 
P Hoffman's dict. 

2 Wood. hiſt. 


'* Hefan, th op, Di Artes ar c Anim, ck ere 13. 


de republ. 
. fol. 63. 5 5 
which : 


us, in-. 


2 3 
12 Tur Hie rt rere 
which being affixed to their caps, appeared ridi- 
culous. A celebrated . ann it to a 
much as a coif. © | 
The latter from Ms a germent 1204 in wear, 
and derived from the Greeks, admits of many 
interpretations.— The moſt general voice will have 
it, to be a mean or ſordid habit, eee, the 
quality or condition of ſtudents - 
. And they wore hoods, the moſt antient 
Hood. hereof hung behind on the back, ſewed 
or tied to the gown, and, on occaſion being raiſed, 
| covered the head, much as a capuchin, whence 
called Cappa, and the wearers Cappers, Caper- 
hurrers, &c. which capa was uſed for Epomis, an 
old term for a Graduate's hood in a certain book 
of ſtatutes, ** that every Inceptor in arts, juris- 
prudence, or theology, reading publickly, ſhould , 
appear in his pallium vel capa clauſa, (i. e.) in his 
gown and hood. So Geoff. of London, {peaking of 
the capam clauſam, ſays, In ſtudio ſemper agens.” . 
Abe Epomis,  emTwpus, 48 before, was in v 
antient time lined with the ſkin of beaſts, or as 
now, with lambſkins hanging round the neck, and 
falling upon, and covering the greateſt part of the 
back; called by Eraſmus, capitium magiſterii.* 
And the Short boot which the Maſters 
| wore at taking of degrees,” ſpoke of in 
the antienteſt records, as derived from the Greeks, 
was a cuſtom which prevailed here till the inſti- 
tution of Doctorate of Theology and Civil Law. 
— Which happening, the Maſters: choſe for them- 
ſelves, in their ſtead, Nippers: theſe * uſed in 


Boot. | 


= Du Freſne 111 — s gloſs. he, 

u Id. gloſs. 

w Apud Mabil. Tom. 3. Analect. p- 3 7. 

x Du Freſne gloſs. in verb. 

y In tract. de prerog. ord. mon.—MSS. in bib. Cotton. 

2 B. 55. b. in Arch. Univ. called afterwards Sloppys & Pynſons. 
Sandalia, Pincernas, Calceos, Liripipiatos Solutaria. 


their 


UniveRSITY or GxvoLd. 3 


their time of inception during the act ſeaſon, till an 
order of convocation exempted them from it.— 
But the modern Inceptors in the time of the act 


made uſe of them till the day after the act, when 


being admitted to denen they by diſpenſation 
left it off. | 
Nor were there wanting ; famous a authors | in the 
ca times. 
Ia 3070, temp. King A Ludi! 4, ſhone Aquila Sep- 
tonius, moſt eminent in aſtronomy and poetry.— 


He publiſhed, Frau, fuarum, * 1 be = 


Leal a Trunco.* 


K. Daa, who! 205 ſtadied many years at 


Athens, a ſcholar of Pythagoras, brought with him 
from thence four eminent philoſophers: alſo to 
inſtruct the Britains in all liberal ſciences after the 
| 2 of 'Oxford, then prior in credit,* aſfign- 

end Rey 0 in Lincolnſbire for er TY 
1 — So Mr. Ending: "909 


— — wade, ſo callyd to thys are, 
In whych he made: a Univerſite; - 57 
His noble clerks, as Morlin doth ſep; 

Had ſcholers fele of great habilite, 
Studieng over all allwey in unite, - 

In all the ſeven liberal ſciencnte 
For to-purcheſe wiſdom and ſapience.· | 


Which continued till St. Auſtin's time, by whoſe 
ſuggeſtion Pope Gregory interdicted it for its 
hereſies.“ : 
Porticus . ſpeaks poſitively that the . 
! in the early oye before Curt oh were 99 fond 


13 * 


a, 


ale. C. x s. 16: | 
85 de acad. * v. 4. 180. 
Ro fs, 


Peck in Stamford. 6 chron. 
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wo 
c 
4 de Reg. id. W p. 21. 
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44 br Hre rem or TE | 
of literature; and that the iſle had been famed for 
bright ſcholars as well in Greek as Latin, * 
And Pliny, Britannia * clarg Gracis mfr 
Oe”. | 1 
Lan“ had been oouſiſleving nh extending . 
TY with himſelf, how great a numbre of excellente 
2 and writers lernid with the beſte, as 
tymes ſervid, had been in this your region at 
ſuche tymes as the. 0 Emperours bad recourſe 
o it 3 * E 8 | 5 ? | 
7.5 OF the very learned authors and agen to. de 
time of Julius Ceſar, See Bale, as before.. 
Sir J. Price ſays, as chere were no times or 
ages in which were not found learned ſcholars f 
the Britains, fo there was no kind of doctrine 
but they had the Principia and Canons of ;it>,*”— 
Whence Dr. S:ukely calls them, and proves them 7 
: to be, a great and learned people.— | | 
| Before the Roman time this had been called 
the Literata,“ the learned city.* The moſt cele- 
brated Athens, Inclytum Ovonium, — The Theatre 
| and Emporium of alt Sciences, — The Seat of 
= the Muſes, — The Fountain of Learning I with 
| - other ſuch like honourable terms. 
But in the Roman times, before che conqueſt 7, 
of this iſle by Claudius, A. D. 84, this city was 
miſerably burnt,* and the e funk and 
28 with . N | 


x In Hiſt. B. tl 3. p. 5 
8 122 Ei, * 455 
f ew Near . 
"Trike ii. > | 
b Hiſt. Brit, Defenſ. 
e Itin. V. 1. 38, 49s 56. Id. Woed . Po 2. 


4 Winſor. p. 31. 
| 5 * p. 19. 
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. Gildas complained. in his time, he could not 
write or inform his poſterity, from Britiſh books, 
or that treated of his counery, of particulars as 
he cold wiſh, for they were all burnt, or carried. 
2 by exiles to Armorica in . None then 
peared, or were to be found 
7 This could not fail to bring on the. x great 
ignorance, and in general a barbariſm of: language. 
Martial, in his 55th Epigram, I. 4. exhibits 
the Britains deeply immerſed or ſunk in rufticity. 
Tis by compariſon, —enumerating many inſtances 
of rude, rough and horrid places, LS : 
_  Hec tam ruſtica, delicate letter, EN ; 
| Rides nomina, rideas licebit;.' 7485 
Hee tam ruſtica malo, quam Britannos. 
The Saxons, after their entry into this country, 
circa A. D. 448, and during their ſtruggling for 


the government of it, are ſaid to have affected 155 


our univerſity with great hurt. How could it be 
Otherwiſe, ſays an ancient author, under a 
— and unchriſtian 
Where is now the 
3 when ſcarce. the ſhadow of its * i 
appears in a very few ancient Writers? 
_ ſays further, they endeavoured always to 
extinguiſh the natives, that the honour of the 
N fell off, and by degrees came to no- 
thing ; after the defeat and driving of Cereticas 
beyond the Severn, and when the Saxons poſſeſſed 
all the inland part of Britain. 
And Grafton, there remayneth (fays he) no 
_- aunciente hiſtarie,—the old Britans bookes beynge - 
all deſtroyed by the Saxans, who. endenored them- 
ſelues "_ to extinet the honorable renoune 


8 „ Leland coll. 93 67. 
hk David pe ai 
4 1d. & Milton Hiſt, Engl. 


people?” and breaks = 
y of the old Bellefite | 


26 n= Mie rehr or inn 


with the name of the Britons, lyke as the . 6 
dealt with the Romaynes 3 alſo the part of Titus „ 
Livius, where the conqueſt of Briteyn is remem- 
bered; and. dyuerſe other noble writers, that wrote 
ciallye of this countrye, are utterlye periſhed.”'! 
It muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſome how erected 
before the Saxons came in full and quiet poſſeſſion 
of it; for they changed its name, and preferred 
it again for a place FN ſtudy, or their univerſity. FR 
Populus Saxonicus Oxtnefordiam SO; W's in . 
2 locum Studii præelegit. N 
St. Germau, Temp. R. Vortigern, 0 05 an Az ; 
oſtle of the Britains, was Biſhop of Auxerre. | 
He viſited Oxford in 429, to oppoſe the hereſy ofß 
the Pelagians and Celeftins, which then prevailed _ 
here and in theſe parts; in which he was _ 
ſucceſsful, and died 448 
Merlin ( Ambroſe) lived A. D. 480; Temp. R: | 
Vorii gern, born at Carmarthen, Wales. He pro- 
1 according to the faſhion of the times} 
uit ad Vada boum Sapientia, tempore ſuo ad 
Hiberniæ partes tranfitura, i. e. The ſtudy of learn- 
ing flouriſhed in his time, at Oxenford. - And his 
föoretelling, the Oxonians N of to Stanfurd, ; 
Anno 1334, 7 Ed. III. . 1 
Dotirine Studium quod nunc ger ad: ol] boum kW 
Na venturo celebrabitur ad Vada Sad ). 
That ſtudious throng which Oragfordt doth 
12 cheriſne, : 
In time to come the Stony- Tord ſhall nouriſhe. 0 
happened literally true.” _ = 
Tebienſis Helias, a Britain and prime poet, fows * 
riſhed about 540. He wrote ann books 1 in 1 8 


i Chron. 4 part. 
& Lib. Univ. in 7 at og Bodl. 
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__ Unt1versrTY of OxrorRD. 17 
Briciſh and Latin tongue: In a treatiſe,” intitled 
Hannes Taliſeſſen, or, __- H _ of 7 Bali Foſſe, he 
4 this expreſſion: © - 

Mi a deythym yma at weddiflbion 7 rig, | am N 


come hither again to the relicts of Troy. 25 


Melkin, alias Mein, a Britain, flouriſhed here 


in 550, By Bale, 560, was an excellent aſtronomer 


and geometrician.— He . 21 books. 
I. de Rebus Britannicis. 
. Arthuri Menſa rotunda. 
en Antiquitates ſue Gentis.? 
| Kertigern, a Britain, flouriſhed in 360 ; re- 
ceived his education here under Servanus Scotus, 
his præceptor or tutor. He made many excellent 
ſcholars ; ſome of whom he ſent to the Orcades, 
others to Norway, for their further inſtruction 


in the Goſpel. Three hundred and fixty-five 
learned ſcholars he retained in his college of Eli, 


and had near as many whom he conigned for 

other purpoſes.” _ 4 
He publiſhed many thing __-- g 
Sampſon, born in Glamorganſhire, was” his. co- 

temporary here. He was very eminently learn - 


ed, — reſident for ſome time at St. David's, the 


ſeat of the Biſhops there. — After, was elected 


_ coming here, 2 


Archbiſhop of Tork, where he died. He wrote 


De Patientia in Adverſis, Ep. 1. and many other 


Things. 


n Lewis Hiſt. Brit. Id. Sammes. 

o Wood Hiſt, f. 11. | 

p Id. and Bale C. 1. 

q Id Wood. f. 57. Bale e. 1. 35 

r Bale c. 1. 59. Twynel. 2. 122 

$ In this church were preſerved certain verſes, compoſed by the 
Greeks in the early ages, aſſerting the reaſon of their * 


Poſtquam P humi furiens profiravit Athenas . „ 


Crecoladenſes Accolae ripae 9 conſervant, Neſtio quot werficulos 


obſcuros in Fano Sampſonis, hanc origingm afſeremes. —— Leland 
Com. in — & Twyne * 2. 122. 4 | 


'C-  .- on 


85 


* 


verlity, were his ſcholars. u Bale c. 1. 72. 
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It is 15 ſome ſaid, he founded here the Halt, 
called after his name, Aula Sampſonis, in St. Ea. 
ward's pariſh, within the city walls. Others have 
doubted, if this ſo well comports with the uni- 
bo pe 4 that was then in St. Giles's pariſh. 

 Gilaas, ſaid. to be the firſt writer extant in our 
nation, born in Wales, A. D. 493, the ſame year 
as himſelf ſays, when Aurelius Ambrofius, king of 
Britain, got a glorious triumph over the Saxons 
at Bath, —flouriſhed circa A. D 380, ſirnamed the 
Wiſe ;—ſpent 2 good part of his time at Oxford,” - 
 afterwards-was a Monk of Bangor, and died 570. 
— Diſclaimed to write the geſts of worthy men, 
but expoſed the vices of the wicked. e wrote 


De excidio Britanniæ, 
In ſui Temporis Clerum, 
Conciones mordentes, 
 Hiftoriam quandam, 

2 De Immortalitate, 
- Geſta Britonum, 
And ſome others. 


Nennius, a Briton born, and pupil * Ekvedug and 


Beulan, flouriſhed here in 6203 was after a Monk 
of Bangor. He wrote OY 


De orig. Britannorum, 
De urbibus eorundem, 
Eulogium Britanniæ, 
Apologiam quandam, 
Coſogragb. Hiſt. Mundi. 
Additiones Gildæ, 
Theodore, born at 7. harſis in Cilicia, was a ſtu⸗ 


222 


dent and tutor here.. He was of the Grechalade- 
Ball, or Greek. ball, 1 eirca 628; and afterwards 


1 Aſſer. Men. Wood. f. ro, fr. 
2 Lewis Hiſt, 193. Wood Hiſt. p. Tr. 
t Twyne Ap. I. 2. Sect. 8. Wood f. 6. This appears the more 


certain, in that Bede and J. de Beverley, always reputed of this Uni- 
this 


UNniveRs1TY or OxFoRD, 
becoming Archbiſhop of Canterbury, repaired it," 
and introduced herein certain Greeks from his 
on country, — was tutor to the famous Bede, 
J. de Beverley, Tobias Biſhop of Rocheſter, Albinus 
Abbot of St. Auguſtin's, Cant. At this time was 
erected an excellent Library, wherein were re- 
| poſited a vaſt number of valuable books by this 
r on One Be! 
Jyobn de Beverley, born at Harpham,” a ſcholar 
of Theodorus as before, was a ſtudent and maſter. 
of this univerfity. — Tutor to Bede Vuilfrid, jun. 
Bertinion, Aodenus, © Herebold, Siggas, with ſeveral 
others. He was made biſhop of Haugurſtalden, 
A. D. 686, and after archbiſhop of 7 ort; which 
high office he reſigned in 718, to retire to Be- 
verley, where he died May 7, 72171. = 
By an inſcription in Univerſity college he is 
ſtiled Socius iſtius Cyntubernii, An argument that 
he was tutot᷑ or fellow before Afred. The Monk 
of Beverley repreſents him as the firſt maſter of 
the liberal arts in Oxford, Santi. Fob. de Beverlaco, 
primus in artibus magiſter apud Oxonienſes, 1. e. 
The firſt upon record. And his picture in the 
library at Saliſbury had this inſcription, ſamtus 
Joanes de Beverlaco fuit primus magiſter artiuun 
liberalium in Oxonia Another authority calls him 
the firſt Doctor in Oxford. 8 
u Reflitutor tantum acceſſerit its ſcholis, qune multh antea Graecvrum | 
Philoſophorum doctrinis antiguiſſimis Brytonum temporibus Graecodalen- 
ſium Scholarum appellationis rationem conſecutae ſunt. Twyne 1.2. 116. : 


Id. Life of Alfred p. 145. And Leland MSS. in Bodl. N. E. F. 28, 
w Parker de Ant. Eccl Brit. Godwin de Ep. Id. Burton Gr. 


Ling. Hiſt. p. 2. nr el V 
x Selden Life of Alfred, p. 145. Wood Hiſt. f. 6. 
y Eeland Coll. V. 4. 1 0%n/ůRꝑĩañ ; „„ 

2 Bale c. 1. 90. Alphred Chron. Twyne I. 2. 171. Wood 
Hiſt, f. 11. | a ae IE „ 5 

' = Id. Wood, 0 7 | = 
b Id. But Twyne calls this a miſtake, — Gildas, Nennius, and 

others, were Maſters before him. Ap. I. 2. f. 170. | | 
c 8. Johnes. primus Doctor. Theolog. in Oxonia, Leland Coll. 

V. 4. 100. Ex lib. de Vit. = Johnis. Arch. Ep: Ebor. x 
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He wrote Pro Luca erponendo, 1. 1 
| HDomelias Evargeliorum, I. 5 5 
Ad Hildam ep. plures. . 1 

A Hereboldum Diſcipulum, ep. * „ 
„ Augoenum & Bertinum, ep. 2. 
Bede, born 676, ſirnamed the Venerable, eſ- 
teemed the greateſt ſcholar of the age, was a 


pupil here 0 Theodore and J. de Beverley, and 
died at Glaſſenbury * 734, Et. 905, 7 Cal. Jun. 


on Aſcenſion-Day, 762. 


Cambridge claims him for their 3 but 


their right is diſproved by nothing leſs than an 


edict or law of parliament, 7 R. II.— but of this 


further under that year. 
Hie publiſhed three volumes in folio, conſiſting 
of ſeventy-eight books. 


. Flaccus Albinus, called 1 born in 27 ork/bire, 
as ſome will, others that he was, born near London, 
Tanner Script. Was pupil to Bede. He flouriſhed. : 
in 780, -was præceptor to Charles the Great in e 


793, and firſt inſtitutor of the Pariſan academy. 
He publiſhed above one hundred books on. 


religious ſubjects : 
Kenelm, or Kenulph, King of Mercia; ſuffering 


martyrdom 821, had lien of the Pope o 1 i 


Rome, that the ſcholars of Mynchomb Abbey 


ſhould be referred to the general ſtudying place or 


Univer/i ty; which Mr. Wood, WI: h good reaſons, 
3 to be Oxford." 


Pc 
3 aig 
©, SRO 


King Alfred, circa 869, refreſhiad or gave ne, 


life to this Univerſity, which by the fatality of wars 


had been ſinking, and now almoſt expiring — So 


_ Cambden. ——The pious King Alfred reſtored the - 


Muſcs, who had ſuffered a long Exile, to their 
mer Habitation. —Bri. in Dobuni. 5 5 


# 


Mon A_ES:> + art 
© Bale C. ch. 2. 97. Tanner "Y Script n. t. : ; 
Bale C 2. 210. Wood Hiſt. 11. Twyne Ap. i 2. N 2 
t See Tanner Script. n a. in Albinus. d Fol. 13. 
1 Annals Winton. 866. Id. Twyne Acad. f. 18 5. Varient 


rumlibet lere de artiguitate, d al * deducant ab anno 8 7M 
| ve 
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He built three colleges or halls.— The ſt for 98 
grammar. — This ſtood in the High-ftreet of the 
city, on the ſouth ſide, near the Eaſt- gate, and 26 
grammarians were maintained in it. — Becauſe it 
was inſtituted for the loweſt of the ſciences, he 
called it Parva Univerſitatis Aula, or the kittle Hall r 
the Univerſity. So it was called, and was of Note in 
Mr. Roſs's time, 11486.—toed, F. 13. Id. Refs de 
R. .. 2 ns 
The 2d he erected and endowed for 26 ſcholars _ 
in logick and philoſophy, to which he gave 
the name of Aula minor Univer/itatis, the leſſer 
Hall of the Univerſity. —It ſtood a little north- 
weſt of the other, within the city, in what was 


after called the School-ftreet, forming at preſent the : 

| ſouth ſite of Brazen-Noſe Coll. —This was for Lo. 
gick, Muſick, Arithmetick, Geometry, Aſtronomy. ; 
The third ſtood a little to the weſt of the 1ſt, 


in the High-ftreet, and forms the fite, and is part 
of Untverfity Coll. great quadrangle, and was. by 


wel $73, aut 895, interea admonites <volo de reflauratione, non 
_ originali, ut verbo utar, inflifutione cogitent. Mil. Windſor. p. 30. 
Studium de Greclad tranſlatum Bellefitum furore paganorum cefſavil; 2 
1 per Aluredum reparatum fuit, Leland, Itin. vid. Annal. LES 
„„ ODEO Oh 11g ED rr a0 os =" 
The reaſon of the King, given by ] Spelman, for fixing upon 
Oxford for his ſeat of . cb W ent deal of W 
if he had not had a particular reipect to the Univerſity built here before 
Wantage, the place of his birth, Abington or Dorcheſter, conſider- 
able towns alſo, and either of them as convenient as Oxford for a 
conflux of people to replant the borders of his kingdom of Mercia, 
would have been as convenient to him; or, if he had a regard to 
the ſecurity of his kingdom from the incurſions of the Northum- 
brian, and Eaſt angle Danes, Warwick, Northampton, Bedford, 
and other Towns, would have ſuited better, as fituated .near the 
heart of the iſland. But why Oxford preferred above all theſe? but that 
learning had long flouriſhed here before, and obtained a great nme 
dn that account, And though the place at this time was deſerted. 
by its ſtudents, by the cruelty of the Danes, yet here were inns, 
ſchools, churches, and all things elſe that might eaſily and quickly | 
be made fit for their reception again. Vit. Alfred. Wood |. 24. 
f. 2, and 13, Plet Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. ch. 204 . 8 
| Some doubt if Alfred inſtituted more than one building, called 
his college, which he repaired and diſpoſed into three claſſes, — 
Theology, Philoſophy, and / Grammar, Ee. — Tyne. — But this 
opinion is very rarely adopted. FF 
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him called <« the great Hall of the Univerſity,” 
Aula magna Univerſitatis.—Here was MOI for 
26 ſtadents in divinity only. - 

The firſt Profeſſors in Divinity were St. Neot, 
tiled, (by Annal Vinton) D. D. and Grimbalg, the 
Chancellor, and a Doctor of Oxford, as he was 
| of the Pariſian 1 wyne Apol. f. 185. © 
In Logick, Muf 
Reader was, John Erigena, of whom anon. 

In Geometry and Aſtronomy, Fobn, a Welch- 
man, and Monk of St. David's. (He is often 
confounded for J. Erigena.) 

And many more halls deſtined for che like and 
other purpoſes of learning were in a very few years . 
after built, much ſuperior to the aboye, by the 
nobles, afcer the King's example, the Oxford 
citizens, their neighbours, and others“ 
Particularly ten ſchools or halls were then 
erected, ſeven for liberal arts, and three dedicated 
to philoſophy, on all which were inſcriptions, 
omitted 1 in later buildings. Fo 
Mr. Cambden tells us, © that derade of the fre 
quent deſtruction of the cities that followed in the 
Saxon times, Oxford was for a long time famous 
for nothing but St. 'Fridiſewide's reliques, Alfred 
reſtored ' 5 the baniſhed Muſes their own ſeat 


again.—“ That learning in this King's reign was 


ſunk to a very low ebb, there being not any that 
could read Engliſh on the ſouth ſide of the Humber, 
or a prieſt that could tranſlate Latin into Englifh.— 
And. that ignorance in his ſubjects obliged the 
King to call in foreigners for their inſtruction *.” 
But theſe accounts ſeem much too exaggerated, 
and are hardly PR. from the PN of books: 


1 N many Years "TR at Oxford, he was preferred to the 
Abbey of Athelney, Wood f. 16. 


em Leland. MSS. Iün. V. 4. 167. Id. Roſs. de R. Alfr. Wood f, 7. 


n Fitzherbert Deſcript. * N. 1 9: 121. 
© Brit. in Dobun. 


CCC | | | | publiſhed,” 
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1 and the learned men of publick cha- 


racters mentioned by authors, Bale, Tanner, Se. 
though learning appears to have laid chiefly in 
Wales, where the Britains were driven at the 
coming of the Romans, or had retired with their 
books and muniments.— Nor does Afra ſtand in 


need of his countrymen for: his profeſſors. —Grim- 


ald indeed the only ſtranger, born in Flanders, the 
King in his return from „through his fame 
and general good character, was induced to vilit, 
was generouſly received and treated by him ; be- 
ſides, being an eloquent man, and a moſt excellent © 
Interpreter of the ſcriptures, the King had good 
reaſon to invite him to be one. in his new inſtitu- 
tion, — Upon which he came here anno 885, * 
or (884. according to the annals of Winton.) 
He alſo ſent for J. Erigena, who had been his 
præceptor. He was an Engliſhman born at Erpene, 
in the confines of Valet, whence he was named. 
He had travelled to Athens, there applying himſelf 
much to the Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic languages; 
at his return to England was a Monk of St. ume. 


AAt the quarrel between Grimbald, and the old 


ſtudents, he left Oxford and retired to Malmn/bury - 
abbey, where he opened a ſchool, and there exer- 
ciling a tyranny over, was ſtabbed by, his own 
boys, with their pen n-knives, circ. 889.9 

The King likewiſe, ſent into Wales for Aſer, 
born in Wales, a Student or Monk of St. David's, 
and after Biſhop of Sherborne. He flouriſhed in 
886, had been Tutor to the Princes; by ſome is 
aid to have inſtilled i into the King che RON to 


0 Leland Coll. v. . iS. N | 
Cujus maturitas morum, dignitas, cloqueatiz, & dofring fabli- 


mitas, mire. omnium permulcebat aſpettus & animos.— d. 


p Tanner's Script. 
At Brazen-noſe College, over the n are two very antient 


buſts; the one of the glorious King Alfred the Founder, the other 
of this J. Erigena who firſt read lectures here. 

4 Ps ** de 8 Reg. Ang. l, 2. c. 4+ Bale, &c N 

| C4 h reſtore 
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reſtore hs Univerſity.* He died 910, was died . 
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at Sbelburne. — Some confound ls Af Her with his | 


Unkle Aer, A. B. of St. David s. and 0 wrote 8 
 Alpbredi res Geſtias, &c. 925 
Meot, the Abbot, was notes pri me. Depkan 
choſen by the King for a part in his important 


-deſignation. — The ſon of King Athekuulph, and 


uterine Brother, or nearly allied, to Alfred, —(Wocd, 


Speed, Cc.) — had read publickly, N. Oranien. 


jibus, in the halls or ſchools of Oxford, leftures.— 
Aer. it. Alfr. ſub. an. 814. ——Plis death 1 18 un- 


certain, but after his ſepulture at St. Guerrirs, at 


Ginelſbury, in Cornwall, he was ſainted, and his 
memory gave names to the places of Neot flew, 
and St. Neot, in Cornwall, St. Neot's Hunt. 
T wyne*s Apal. . 2.f- 184. —Spelman's It life of Alfr.. 
Of ſuch, were his firſt Regents or Profeſſors, 
in his new appointment, men of the greateſt learn- _ 
ing and character. In theſe offices they continued 
for th ee years or more, when a great conteſt 
broke out between the ſcholars or maſters they . 
found here, and themſelves, but chiefly. Grimbald 
the foreigner. The former pleaded their antiquity | 
and ſeniority againſt the latter. They urged in 
their defence, they were then indeed fewer in num- 
ber than aforetime, owing to the cruelty of the 
Pagans , that learning had flouriſhed there ordi- 
narily before Grimbald's coming, and proved by 
indubitable evidence, from their ancient annals, 
that orders aud conſtitutions had been there eſtab- 
liſned by pious and very learned men, ſuch as 
Gildas, Mellin, Nennius, Kertigern, and others, all 
of whom followed their ſtudies there to a good - 
| old age; that St. German coming to Oxford in 440, 


q Tanner ut prius. — But Neot, with Ethelred, A. B. of Can- 


terbury, Pleymund his Succeſſor, Veręſrid, Biſhop, of Worceſter, and TS 


Werenulf, Biſhop of Leiceſter, were the Chiefs in adviſing the King. 
to the Erection of theſe Halls, —Spelman' s life of * | 
J. 14 ex Rows, &c, _ | " 

QF Chron, * p. t Godwyn. | e 
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and reſiding here half a year, in his progreſs 
through England to preach down the " Pelagian 
hereſy, did well approve of their rules and orders.“ 0 
It is hard (ſays the ingenious Dr. Fuller) ſo 
„ to compoſe two ſwarms of bees in one hive, 
« but that they will fall out and fight. The col- 
« lege of logic, from the foundation thereof, 
e ſtudied diviftons, as well as diſtinctions; there 
„happening a deal of difference berweet the 
Aborigines and the Advenæ, the old ſtock of 
<« ſtudents, and the new ſtore brought 1 in by Grim 
ald: The former, ſtanding on their ſeniority, 
i expected more reſpect unto themſelves, deriv= 
ing their privileges from their learned anceſtors, 


«© time out of mind, which" the e 8 


| : 2 Sp 


not conſent to. 
The King, hearing of this controverſy, repairs 
to Oxford to put a period to it, who ſhewing much 
moderation, and endeavouring to reconcile them 
by perſuaſion, it ſo moved Grimbald, who thought 
himſelf ſure of the King's favour, that he left 
Oxford and went to the monaſtery at Wincheſter 
| (which the King had built, and where he had alſo 
erected a chapel,» and a houſe for his reception) 
and removed from the vault of St. Peter's church, 
in which he had built the tomb, wherein he had 
deſigned to have laid his bones. 
The work of the ſchools being wholly au 
s ſtored with ſcholars, and furniſhed with profeſſors 
in all ſciences and faculties, the King himſelf, 
_ whoſe memory (Hyde's Annals) ſhall be as feweet as 
boney in every man's mouth, attended with his No- 
bles in great e graced the iſt lectures 


8 They had not only Statutes for the Gorernment of the Studies, 
but for Dreſs proper for Degrees. No Maſter then was admitted to- 
his Degree, unleſs booted, (a Faſhion which in after Time obtained 
in the Doctorate of 5 ike att hooded and -gowned,—The Hood 
black, but Gown grey, like after the Benedictines. W. f. X'S. * 
MSS in Bib. Cotton. | . 

t Ch. Hiſt. of Brit. C. 9. u Leland coll. v. J. 15. 3 
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with. lis own preſence, nor ever ceaſed. till he ſaw 
| bis work brought unto the full perfection. 
In founding of the above, he acted. with great 
zudgement with regard to the morals as well as 
the learning of his conſtituents. They were en- 
Joined every day, before their going to their ſtu- 
dies, to ſay prayers themſelves, or to be preſent. at 
them ;” which cyſtom, though in our Univerſities 
is uſual, yet was not formerly, and therefore we 
find it obſerved by Edward Higgons, as a note of 
5 Ar in this inſtitution of King Alred.* 
And further, he ordained ſtatutes for its better 
government, adorned and ſecured it with privi- 
leges and immunities by his royal charter, con- 
firmed by a papal diploma obtained . r 
II. circa 882. | 


Se Mr. Harding : 


And in the yore vor bunden Lxxx © and E 


r 2 


| * Aured, 
| To found and Ges a aud i againe ; 4 


And an Aniveꝛütee for clerkes in to rede. 


The which he made at Oxenford indede. 
Eo that intent that clerkes by ſapience, 


| Againe Hereticks ſhould make reſiſtance,” 


In this papal confirmation of it, Oxford was> 


chen ſtiled an antient Academy or Univerſity. _ 

The Univerſity at the time of this requeſt of 
the King, had been under an interdict on account” 
of Pelagianiſm, began by Pelagius, Monk of Ban- 
gor, who had propagated his hereſy with great pre- 
valency, and to the general hurt of this ſociety. — _- 


des Pefore in $. Goman, p. 16. R 
» Spelman's Life of Alfred, o 


x Geogc. lib. 6. ch. 8. y Chron. 110. : | 
Z Ayloff. Hiſt, Univ. Oxon, r. 32, — Leland. 5 Ic 
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It is to be obſerved that Alfred s erection of 
new ſchools or halls was placed in St, Peter's 
pariſh in the city (where was a church built by 

 Grimbald for the occaſion) very different from the 
Grcke-hall aforementioned, and others in St. Giles s, 
which were extra Portam Borealem, vid. p. 3. u. e. 
The Univerſity was then ſeated north of the eity 
gate, where it had continued from the beginning. 
— Here St. Giles's church was aſſigned for their 
convocations.and congregations, tha had alſo ſer- 
ved their predeceſſors? froin their firſt entering on 
_ Chriſtianity, and had been an oratory or temple in 

another form to the Britains, as St. Paul's in Lon- 
don was Diana's. Hiſt. City, St. Gilts's Church. © 
Mr. Windſor obſerves, Oxonia vetus eft & nova, 
ficut in agro Oxonienſi Woodſtock novum,  Sariſburia 
novum, Windeſore novum, c. Oxonia autem vetus 
illa, ubi multis ante Aluredi inſtaurationem retroactis 
annis, celebre fuit ginnaſium : longo jam tempore anti 


quata, citra Jidem in ſeptentrionem porretta. | 
There was Old and New Oxford,* as Old and 


New Woodſtock, Old and New Sarum, Sc. The 


old or primitive Oxford, was that celebrated one, 


long before Alfred's reſtoration of the Univerſity, 
lying on the north of the river I bs, but Jong Lace 
worn out of, ay”: 

This accounts for the many miſtakes crept into 0 
authors concerning it. 

Aluredus ſcholas variarum artium ie O 
primus inflituit. —Confilio Neoti Abbatis Scholas, &c. 
apud Oxaniam primus inſtituit, and other like. 
Aufred firſt erected the new Univerſity, and in | 
a mw: * on *. e Sc. but has not 


2A church long before St. Giles's, . to another St: Le- 
land, V. 2. 141. — Id Tyne, Apol. p. 118.—Radborn Chron.—It 
wy deſtroyed; in the bo wars and en that happened i in tko 


early 


> vl Wink. Acad, Europ.p 25. Life ef Alfred, | 
| hy 
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the leaſt title or pretence to be called the F ounder 
of the old or ancient Univerſity, in St. Giles's. 
The ſchools being founded, were not at feſt 
endowed with poſſeſſions ; for in thoſe flutuating 
and perilous times, this had availed them but 
little. But he was generous to aſſign the pro- 
feſſors and ſcholars annual ſtipends for their con- 
ftant maintenance, even a full eighth part of 
his whole annual revenue. Nor was he content 
with beſtowing his bounty in this manner whilſt 
alive, but gave it in charge to his heirs and ſuc- 
cefſors, that his academicks ſhould - be for ever 
maintained and ſupported. 5 
King Alfred dying anno goo, was Weesen > 
by his ſon King Ed. who had been a ſtudent of 
this Univerſity ; and from his father's example 
and inſtruction, proved as great a friend to learn 
ing and learned men.“ „ 
Etbelword, another ſon, was ſtiled, ir Ris: : 
tiſſmus & philoſophus in Academia Oxon.” He pre- 
ſerved the Univerſity in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition; and fo it continued under King Athel- © 
ftan,* who well knew and remembered Alfred, and 


had likewiſe been educated at this Univerſity.— | 


Nor did the learning of the place fall off under 
the ſucceeding Kings, Edmund, Edred, Eduy, Ed- 
gar the Peaceable, or Edward the Martyr, till the 
year 1000, 12th R. Ethelred, when great num- 
| bers of Danes, like a colony, under the lethar- 
gick reign of this King, began to infeſt the na- 
tion with their ravages; and in 1002 this city 
Juffered a conflagration, — rapine enſued, — that 
they left not a leaf of many a good book; which 
is the reaſon that few or no writers of theſe ages, | 


= Leland Ttin, V. 4. 168. | 8 Wood Hiſt. f. 16. 
f BY 42. Keys oe _ 8895 9 5 L. So 
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except Bede and Franc. Abinus are extant or in 
being; and at a time when the Saxons were learned 


beyond any other part of Europe. 


1 * 8 


The city ſoon after raiſed, —the ſcholars aſſem- 
bled, —. but another like misfortune overtook it 
again, and redrove them from their quarters. 


Oxonia iterum anno Dom. M 1x 9, per Danes 1009. 
lnucenſa. 1 PER 3 og 


Edmund Ironſide's adverſe reign was luckily com- 
muted for Canzte th: Great, anno 1017, - 
who, on coming to the crown was an 
_ eſpecial friend to the Muſes, founded diverſe 
ſchools in the cities and towns of. the kingdom, 
endowing them with ſuitable ſalaries for the edu- 
cation of all his ſubjects; and in 103% -. 
going to Rome, obtained of Pope John 1031. 
XXI. that be School, emphatically, as 


1017. 


this Univerſity was often called, ſhould be ex- 
empt from taxes and tribute ri 9 


4 " 


He was ſucceeded, anno 1039, by his 

: ſon Harold, called Barefodt, incenſed againſt 1039: 
this place for the death or maſſacre of ſome „ 

of his noble friends, who therefore revenged it 
home upon them; for beſides violating the con- 
E Wood. Hiſt. f. 44, ex Leland: Þ Leland. tin. v. 4. 168. 

I Wood. f. 43. Rog. Wendover. in Vit. Alfr. — Ralph Dicetus 


| Chron. ſub an. eod. and the Saxon Annals alledge this, among other _ 


reaſons then urged, that it was then full of ſcholars, as well from 
neighbouring countries as from afar off. — And, it appears, the 
Royal friend and donor, or procuror of this Grant, lived here many 
Years; was here reſident, when he endowed Abentlon Abbey with the 
Advowſon of the Church of Abendon, and enriched it with many farms 
and rents in Oxford; and when, as ſays the regiſter of Abendon, in Bib. 
Cotton. f. 108, &c. Wood, f. 43, He ſummoned the Parliament to 
meet at Oxford, to confirm the laws of King Edgar, by tome, of 
King Ed. I. for tranſlating of which laws from the Saxon language 
were many learned ſcholars here ready for the purpoſe. Id. Wood. 
k Haroldus Levipes Danus Angliz Rex infeſtus tum civibus, tum 
eruditis Iſidis yadum incolentibus, quod Danos Nobiles fugientes.ad 5 
Fani Fridiſwedæ pyramidem conſilio Eadrici proditoris ſceleſtiſſimi 
oceidiſſent, armatum militem eo miſit, png ſtrenue diriperet, 
& collegia bonis artibus dedicata confringeret, ſcholaſticis hine 
illine metu fugientibus.— Leland. Com. in Cygn. V. 9. 81. 85 
„ N 1 Þ ſecrated 


a 
= 


* 


by 


46 Fur Hire of THE © : |} 
ſecrated places of ſtudy and worfhip, he robbed | 
them of their revenues given by Alfred, by '. 
which the colleges were left naked; many fared | 
- worſe, being levelled with the ground. He 
thought he did the Univerſity men a great fa- 
vour that he ſtripped them of their eſtates, and 
left their buildings ſtanding:—— In which 
ſtate it continued during the ſhort - lived reign 
of Hardicanute, till Edward the Conf. 
ſor aſcended the throne, anno 1041, and 104. 
by a ſpecial edict eſtabliſhed, that all the © 
revenues given by Alfred, and confiſcated by Ha- 
' rold, be reſtored to their antient owners. By his 
favour, arts and ſciences revived; and Oxford 
began to ſhine with its antient luſtre. So Igulph," 
| who was one of the number here, and a celebrated 
| writer, fays, I was educated and ſpent many 
<< years at. the Univerſity of Oxford, with many _ 
& foreigners alſo; thence he went in 1050 to. 
Crowland Abbey, which he inftruted in the 
learning he had imbibed at Oxford. „„ 
King Edward + 257 Ihe 1066, was 5 
ſucceeded by William the Conqueror. Be- 
ſides the houſes taken or deſpoiled by him, were 
many hotels or halls 1 whereof Robert 


* Leland ſays, © thieKing, beſides depriving theſe ſchools of their 
revennes, totally deſtroyed the two leſſor of theſe halls, ſparing only -- 
the Divinity or greater ſchoel; endowed afterwards by William 
Archdeacon of Durham — tin. V. 4. 168. e 
But a Stat. Book of Univ. Coll. fays, the revenues left hy 
5 7 were continually paid to the time of the Conqueror. Voad' 
He was born 1030, bred at a ſchool in Weſtminſter, and after 
entered at Oxford where he chiefly applied himſelf to the reading of 
Aristotle and Tully , was afterwards Secretary and principal favourite 
of the Conqueror, by whom he was made Abbot-of Croyland, and 
died 1109.—He publiſhed the hiſtory of this monaſtery, re-publiſhed 
by Sir H. Savil in 1596. But the Oxford edition in. 1684, is much 
more enlarged and correct. Colliers Diff, | dT to 


77 


/ 
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By 


Unnnavrey: E Ox refiv.. : C71 T 


Do had 42. Nobertus Moili bt. in Oxon:x2u © 
domos. boſp. tam infra murum quam extra,- et ex bis 
xv1 reddunt gildam & . OY 
£ paupertale non Poſſunt: Els 
P ere ſame time n . Zonquero 5 
prived tlie ſcholars of ſuch exhibitions as had 
been ſettled on them by King Afred, and ifluing 
from the Royal Exchequer, | as refuſed to preach 
in the Norman tongue ta. the extirpation. of the 
Saxon. — Whence ſome retired in private, others 
fled to the country, others lived very indifferently 
on the contributions of friends, till they were 
otherwiſe endowed, - .yet exerciſes continued to be 
followed in ſome ſort." He ratified the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, made ſo much in favour 
of the Univerſity, ' though mean enough to deny, 
in a ſpeech to his nobles, againſt his brother Odo, 
Biſhop of Baiexx, his having any way detained or 
hindered the. munificence of the Saxon Kings, 
eſpecially A fred, towards the churches and n 
ing. > 
But finding this attempt impraticable, and not . 
willing to carry things too far againſt an Univer- 
fity, i in order to ſecure the better the throne to him 
and his poſterity, he thought of milder terms, and 
a reconciliation, and ſent his 3d and youngeſt ſon, 
Henry (afterwards King Henry I.) to ſtudy here) 
which gave great reputation to the Place, and 1 it : 
became ſoon filled with ſcholars. | 
That ſcholars were here, in and before his tim | 
appears Tron the antient ſtatutes of the 1 or 


* 


m Domeſday. N ; 
A College was where Rob. Doyly | in 1071 built his cattle. 
Janvers in Catholic i in voce Haie Linwood conftt. J „ 


n Wood, f. 45. ä 
Mm Anom. in Frag. W. com quod præ figit T. Walſi 8 
0 


W. 46. — Id. MS8. in Univ, Coll. . Bib. Vu. Alfred, 1. 3. p. 196, 
ann 5 Z 
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college 
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3 32 TAE iD nE 
. legs of St. George; frequent mention 


ommoners and others therein reſiding, in which 


the Clerks (i. e.) the Scholars, ſhould eat and drink 

- in the preſence 'of ſome one of the Canons; 

— which Canons were afterwards, in K in Stephen's 
reign, tranſlated to Oſuey: the houſe. itſelf after be- 
came an hotel for ſecular ſtudents, ſubject to the 
Juriſdiction of the Chancellor of the Ne — 


ade of the Fellows and Tutors, and alſo of the 


© Senn there is this proviſion made, That all 


* 2 8 "_— in E if. City.” ga e 


aj 25 arge labs: mans 10 Carer W 
— . 9. AER High Prieſt.—He ovine 
two Books; one of the Rites of Serben, x 
other of Aſtronomy.—Bale ſcript. G. | 

P. 2. I. 10. KATER Paterculu.—In Hiſt. by — 
1.20. Arrzx ch. 8.— That the Groels were 
in this land, antiquities, prior to the Romans or 
Saxons, St. Jerom teſtifies in Qugß. foe Trad. Hebr. 
in Genefin. citing very antient authorities to prove 
it, — Legamits Varronis de antiquitatib. libros, & 


Sicinii Capitonis, & Grecum Phlegonta, cetero 5 
eruditiſſimos viros, & videbimus pen omnes i 
& totins orbis littora, terraſque mari vicinas Grads 
actolis occupatas; qui ut ſupra diximus, ab Amano & 
Tauro montibus, omnia maritima loca uſque ad oceanum 
Poffidire Britannicam.” And not only were they 
inhabitants here, bur famed'for arts hy ſciences.— 
Wood, f. 2.— eus alſo had employed his pen 
in honour of the Britamic iſles. So Onomacritus, 
Ariſtotle, Pytheus, Dicaarchus; Zratoſt benes, Strabo,. 
Polybius, and others; but not to hold a light to 
the ſun, as is faid;—Ser them. © : 
Of the ſame opinion, concerning the Greeks, is 
Cambden's Brit. f. 31. in nome of Britain. = : 
p. 13. I. 6. arTe left it off. — The manner 
of taking Degrees, and exerciſes requiſite Nene 
appear not till the time of H. II. — But 
4 term Baichelor is more antient, ac- TM 
cording to Fr. Junius in Acad. b a 
Baccha, & Laurus; from the laurel ſacred to 
Apollo (a Deity of the Greeks) and to the Muſes. 
——As many as were promoted to this De- 


gree, had their heads crowned with its leaves 
e * N and 


f 


ox 


a Maſter properly of the learning and- mora 


ADDITIONS 


And berries, like the poets, which "cuſtom or ane = | 
continued till H. VIII * 


Maſter, The word Mafter is variouſly wits 
the moſt natural and ready e 
of it is, the wirzp of Heſychins, Jul. Scaliger, Sca-. 
pula, c. anſwering to confiliarius, peritus. So 4 
tunrop Zevs H. ©. Ipieg feng up rat H. . l' Jul. 5 
Scaliger, Heſychius, and others, uſe alſo. Em, for 
Maſter, Latin Magiſter, a tens & eren. ſignify- 
ing a Præfect or Ruler over a Society,“ anyway 
u . Sopbocles in Ajace—The latter im he 


—T he ref denoted i in 


the juniors ; Scapula.— 


general, much the ſame as cope, the antient and 


general name of our Academic Maſters, more Atbe- 
nienſium, after the Athenian manner, as. Mr. 
Woed ſays, and their pupils and ſcholars were 


hence ſtiled Sopbiſtæ, Sophiſts (whence the name 


of Sophs, in uſe now among us) and their ſcience 
Sophiſtry: becauſe they profeſſed to be lovers of 
wiſdom, they. got to themſelves the name of 


. Philoſophers. T. 55 


Two years antiently was the complement. a5. 
time for the fulfilling the Sophiſts degree, of 


which are evident remains at this dag. 
ena g 


The name of Doctor claims its 5 
from the Greek Youu, in exiſtimatione 
« to be in eſteem,” rig Euripid. in He 


Tois adde. Gal. ch. 2. Whence %ypare, D | 


1 ons 16 Dofiorum. With theſe, as ſhould ſeem, 
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l Wood. 1 21. SS 

d This the Britains ty famed OO: Artem | Meh Be 
attonite celebrant tantiſque em, ut "RO Perfis videri 158 — 
Pliny in Nat. Hiſt. I. 30, c. 1. | 1 

e Ainfworth Dict in verb. 

4 The Maſters of Arts originally were preferred to — in 
Theology, till the ſtatute was made, obliging a regency in arts: : 2 


be neceſſary for Theologiſts. . 1 Ms WT 


Wood. f. 21. f Id. "IS 3 Lexie. 9 2 


* 


== 501 I IION 80 555 
was lodged the bie or chief-care and govern: 


ment © the Univerſity. 7 r 
P. 16. J. 12. AFTER Vortgern- died . 1 5 
Meneo.—T 1 Auer 7 2. feet. 83.9 99. 1. 1 e 


448. 4 Wd Rf Ho 6 | 
ob his. time the Univerſity: was 


wholeſom® laws and ſtatutes, and eryoyed. a very 
= eee Mos ii 
Conſtantius ſays of St. German, and his 2 | 
« erat in illis Apeſtolorum inſtar: : autboritas per con. 
ſcientiam, Dorina per literas, virtgtes ex. meritis, .- 
accedebat præterea tantis authoribus io veritatis\, 
r illius Univenſitas, in eorum ſententiam 
Nenne tranficras.” In Vit. St. Germani, & 
Twyne Ap. 1.2. ſect. 83. 15 WL: GA I} HE 8 
P. 16. J. go arTER true. Mud. f. 165. Tyne 
refers: Merlin C. s, born in the confines of 
Scotland, who flouriſhed temp. R. Arthur; 570, 
for this prophecy, Ap. I. a. with this difference, 
for tempore venturo, he uſes ante finem [cli celebra- 
bitur.—In this he has been followed by Lelend's 
Comment, p. 48.—Harding's Chron 5 15 tkins 
affirms the Merlins were both one or the ſame.— 
Hip. Lib. f. 31. 

Pp. 17. l. 5. AFTER Tyr He is thought to kid 
been of Orford, as being very intimate or: con- 
nected in cloſe friendſhip with the Merlins.— 
Tanner in ſcript. The latter his ſcholars. —14. _ 
P. 17: J. 281 ArrER things. —He lived in Dola 
(Deal) in Galſia, procured many books of the | 
Britains, that had Rag carried away. Vid. p. 15. , © 
Among the reſt, that which Walter Mape, Arch- . 

deacon of Oxford, brought to England, temp. R. I. 
7 which falling into Geoffry of Menmouth's hand, he 
T tranſlated it. Weed. f. 6:—This ſerves to correct 
that trite and vulgar. error, that Geoffry was au- 
thor or forger of the Hiſtory that made ſo much 
for King Brute and the IRE. | 
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tome halls Bale is aue c. 13. a. 5. 


— 


when he began his his 
here den and called after his 4 


duced foreign ous Nur * 


ADDITION! 
& rg. AbrER pariſh. — Bur that he bulle — 


12 APE 
* 


K. 


P. 20 J 16. AFTER books. In his tin 
amno 759. (Pad. Hiſt. City, p. 9189.0 

reports. repaired the halls, expreſſed by the name 
of guaſdem bonarum antium Ovoniæ, and re- 
gttecl them for the uſe 'of 'the ſcholars*  Hovedoy 
thinks this was in 775, after the battle of the 
Mrriam with the Kenti/b men at oy ST Dos. 


Ap: J. 2. 86, 161. 
ee wee 4 2. AETER intruction — 
Sub. an. $71. Rad: 


Cbron. in \Aifted.” "Flor. Vig. 'R 

Higden Ceftr. 1. 2. ch. 1. Roſſ. in Reg. &. 1 is . 
cher faid by theſe, that a ſcholar could not be found 
in all the . Saxon kingdom fit to reach MM 


his accidence, and chat he was Surlve Ju = 


P. 24+ 


I. 16. Arrrx Vie fe of Aﬀf.— 
Lame, 2 BI. 


hg AFTE x foreigner,—who had in Ir re | 
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2 1.5 quarum. | | F 
6. far is, are.—n. ; AFTER 8 3 ADD them, 

— 1 27. for before Cirz h. 560 years after Cbriſt. 

11. þ 15 for were uu. DEL R a Greas ToBipos ld. 244 


—I 5; . 24. 3 hs 

— 16.1. 14. for 429, 440;=>7. 1 DFLE Bale, add Wood, £1 13. 

18. L 10. for 580. 56 

—20. AFTER Glaſtenbury, 735. æt. 59. er Vet. Lib. de Vit, 
| Bede, —by Bale in 275 t. 72. by Tanner —in 762. 
"mM nag Jun. on Aſc. Day, æt. 90.1. 30. 886. 32. wat 


9 * 12. with J. Erigen, &.. 25. DELE Alfred ta 
gain. 1. 25. AFTER reliques, others. | 
—_ 1 2. Shirborne. 


—2 25: J. 3. AFTER orders, Aer Men, Spelman, &c. mu 4 


* 


DELE in — after built, — 2. * AFTER b 
Their boots coming over the calf of the leg, not 


unlike the Cothurnus, and hooded and gowned (their Wha 
and gowns black.)—I/Food. F. 12. ex "MISS. in Bib. Cott, 
30. 1. revenues. In additions, —n. * Scapula. 17. 5. for 


the] Merlins, &c. the latter Merlin his Jebolgr, Tanner, 
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